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. Col. B. C. Howard, and are higly creditable to the 
», skill and industry of the gardener, they were 


_ notwithstanding the extreme cold of the past win- 
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THE post-orrice.—The following letter con- 
tains one of many similar complaints, of the non- 
arrival of our paper at its destination. Indeed the 
evil has become so great as to have caused us the loss 
of many valuable subsciibers. We certainly put 
our paper into the post-office, with a care in the 
enveloping, and a regulartiy in regard to time, not 
surpassed in any publication. office, and we beg 
our subscribers to bear the fact in mind, and to 
be assured that whatever irregularity may exist in 
the transmission of the paper, is entirely beyond 


our power to correct. 
Alexandia, D. C., March 17, 1835. 
Dear Sirn—Will you if practicable, investigate 
the cause of your paper arriving so irregularly 
through the Alexandria post-office? I have not 
received a paper for the last three weeks, and 
prior to that time they have frequently failed in 
coming to hand. If the fault should be discover- 
ed in your department, please correct it, and if it 
should be owing to any negligence in the post- 
office, try in future to have it obviated. Your 
valuable paper has been a source of great pleasure 
to me, but unless I receive it in future more regu- 
larly I shall with great reluctance be compelled 
to discontinue it. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN H. BAYNE. 





EarLy LETTUCE.—At the rooms of the Horti- 
cuitural Society on Saturday March 7, and March 
14, we observed some heads of lettuce of very 
superior quality. They were from the garden of 


equalto any produced in the summer season, 


ter. 


’ There isa sheep, at a spirit dealer’s in Edin- 
burgh, who, it is affirmed, chews tobacco, takes 
snuff and drinks grog.— [Then it isa two legged 


The following article, although written for the 
benefit of another part of the country, might be 
equally well turned to profit in this quarter: 


[From the Boston Courier.] 
PiantinG ‘Trees.—Therearefew things which 
add more to the beauty and comfort of a country 
village or a large and populous city thana growth 
of forest or fruit trees, extending their shady 
branches over the streets, ornamenting the public 
squares or lining the public walks. A large and 
beautiful vee is one of the most magnificent ob- 
jects in na.ure; and a landscape without trees pre- 
sents but a barren and cheerless aspect. In many 
of the countries of Europe the Governments en- 
courage the practice of planting ornamental trees. 
Even in Russia, the road side in many places is 
lined with beautiful birches, and in Germany the 
public highways for hundreds of miles present 
continuous avenues of fruit and ornamental trees, 
which shelter the traveller from the heat in sum- 
mer, and from the cheerless north wind in winter, 
and add to the wealth and comfort of the inhabi- 
tants. In this country, the Elm is doubtless the 
most desirable tree for ornamental purposes, and 
it will flourish in almost every variety of soil. In 
passing through New England the traveller is 
struck with the appearance of the towering and 
majestic trees, and cannot but acknowledge that 
our fathers fulfilled the sacred duties which they 
owed to posterity. But every man is not a_phi- 
lanthropist; and many persons neglect to plant 
trees, lest they should never live to rest under 
their umbrageous bonghs.—This is a selfish prin- 
ciple and should not be cherished. We owe a 
duty to others as well as to ourselves. This con- 
duet is also based on error. The ornamental trees 
of America, are of rapid growth, and a person in 
the prime of life may reasonably anticipate the 
pleasure of reposing at some future day, under 
the boughs ofa lofty Elm, whose gradual growth 
he had long watched with delight, and gazing with 
delight on the extending branches of a tree, which 
his own handhad planted.—In a village in a neigh- 
boring State there is an elm twelve feet in cireum- 
ference; its branches shoot out beautifully ineve- 
ry direction to the distance of forty-five feet—and 
it is estimated to contain seven or eight cords of 
wood. Itisthe largest tree within a circuit of 
several miles. Yet this tree was planted when a 
sapling, by a gentleman now living—and who may 
reasonably expect to enjoy for years, the gratifica- 
tion of beholding the splendid ornament of hisnative 
town, which has thus flourished under his fostering 
care. 
Many persons who neglect to plant trees, fearing 
that in the ordinary course of nature they will 
never derive any benefit from such an act, labour 
under another error. They conceive that trees 
must be planted when quite young—and seem not 





one—no quadruped is so brutish.] 


to be aware of the important fact, that trees of a 


spreading branches can be transplanted with facili- 
ty, andat areasonable expense. “The planter’s 
Guide,” by Sir Henry Stewart, an English work, 
which has been republished in this,country with- 
in a few years furnishes some valuable infor- 
mation on this subject. 

The latter part of March and the early part of 
April, is probably the best season for transplanting 
trees.—T'\.is should not be forgotten, Opportuni- 
ty should be seized by the forelock—and those 
gentlemen who are now erecting villas in East 
Boston, on a promontory, which is at present not 
embellished with a single tree, have an. excellent. 
opportunity to test the truth of our suggestions. 
If the system of transplanting large trees which 
has been practised in Europe for centuries, could 
be introduced into this country,and we believe there 
is nothing to prevent it—it would give comfort to 
individuals, during the heat of summer, add to the 
beauty of our cities and villages, and enhance the 
value of landed property. 


Frost at St. Augustine—A gentleman who 
left St. Augustine on the 4th instant, states that in 
the early part of February all the country exhib- 
ited the bloom of spring and the fruits of the sum- 
mer. The orange trees were covered with blos- 
soms and with oranges. But the cold which was 
so severe here on the first days of March, extend- 
ed to St. Augustine, and destroyed every thing. 
The fruits and flowers were destroyed, and it was 
feared the trees also were ruined. The country 
appeared as desolate as if a fire had swept over it. 





Mr. John Miller, of Anne Arundel county, Md., 
has invented anew plan for constructing bridges, 
called the “continuous wrought-iron bar bridge.” 


A starch merchant lately died in England, leav- 
ing a fortune of a million to each of his six chil- 
dren. The secret of his gains consisted in feeding 
some three or four thousand hogs yearly upon the 
refuse ofhismanufactory, whicl¥is generally thrown 
away for its offensiveness, but which ‘consists 
chiefly of the gluten or most nutrjtiouggportion of 
vegetable matter. 





Geology—A paragraph in the French journals, 
though not sufficiently explicit to admit of our 
full understanding of the case, appears to describe 
a matter of considerable geographical interest— 
namely, the discovery in a sand pit, near Chateau- 


palmtree, apout 8} feet in length, and 14 in girth. 
at the base, whence it gradually tapers to 

er end—altogether resembling aclub. The v 

is almost as sonorous as bell-metal ; and in 
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shells, belonging, 





it is said, both to riverand sea 


formations. 


large size, a foot or more in diameter, with large’ 
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dun, of a petrefaction resembling the top of a . 


same pit are found petrified bones of "animals, and ©. 


























{From the Intelligencer and Expositor.) 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOIL. 


Cee 
~~» It. would be extremely difficult to suggest a 
" . greater earthly good to mankind, than the dis- 













































































’ very of some plan of inducing them to believe 
i’ ally in truths, the plainness, or tertainty of 
 & which, they will not attemipt to deny. The diffi- 


. culty of effecting this object, produced amongst 
the ancients, I presume, the theory of two souls, 
amongst the, moderns, a strong argument in. favor 

sof an unseen spirit, impelling the rational man, 

a when acting irrationally, and I suppose gave rise 

~) © to the expression of a “devilish fool.” 

; In this class must certainly be comprehended 

those, to whom a self evident truth is proposed, 

for their benefit, and on which they refuse to act, 
perfectly satisfied of its being a truth, and that it 
be for.their benefit, if pursued, simply, be- 

y they. have been accustomed to a different 

The following extract from an address of a dis- 
tinguished farmer, one who “holds the plough,” and 
who by a judicious manuring, or improving sys- 
tem, has augmented the pecuniary value of a land- 
ed property, at least ten fold, in the same number 

ears, is so much to the purpose, and so appli- 
eable to the subject of these papers, that I cannot 
forbear giving it. It presents one of those happy 
ictures of a most interesting truth, that we know 

}goon as seen, and the mind, involuntarily 

izes it, as self-evident. 

the farm, and the animals, ani the imple- 

ments thereon, constitute the stock in business, 

_ of the agriculturist ; their gradual improvement, is 
a gradual augmentation of his capital, and conse- 
quently of his wealth; but on the otherhand, their 

dual deterioration, is a gradual diminution of 

is capital, that consequently must, in process of 
time, inevitably terminate in abject poverty. The 
necessary result then of the one course of pro- 
weeding is competency, and happiness, and that 
of the other, insolvency and wretchedness. This 
being the alternative, the interesting desideratum 
is, how the one is to be attained, and how the 
other is to be avoided. The answer is at hand, 

—adopt thé*improving system ; it is that of the 

most thriving agriculturist.” 

In the prosecution of a judicious aceumulation 
of compost manure, the planter will find that all 
weeps, will aid in the work, whether in the green 
or dry state, and in appropriating which to this 
purpose, he will rid himself of, and make a profit- 
able use of what would otherwise become his 

sts, and the destruction of his fences. 

In this part of the work the child and the par- 
tial cripple, can be employed, and it can be going 
on throughout the year. No waggon, or cart 
need come home empty. Feeble indeed must he 
the being that cannot rake leaves, or the one that 
wannot gather weeds. 

To some suggestions in my last paper, I know 
~ “it Will be said, why not suffer certain vegetable 

~~. matter to rot ogee ground ? My former papers 

- ~ must have fu an answer to the query, and 

a =" t6 which I will add, that, suffering vegetable mat- 


3 ter to rot.on the ground, is Something like “ cow- 
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for the remains of these vegetable substances in 
the spring, you find a prodigious small portion; a 
judicious economy would say, cast them, as sgon 
as it can be done, ta your dungstead. 


cured with any degree of convenience. 
England farmer states (and my readers will rest 
assured, those New Englanders, in all matters of 
“profit and loss,” know what they are about) that 
he used much swamp mud, and found the pro- 
duce in corn, superior to the barn yard manure.— 
A neighbor of his used it, and found it the first 
year, equal, and continuing longer its good effects. 
Another for corn in the drill, with hog manure, al- 
ternately, the muck manure superior. Mr. Dan- 
iel Bloomer put fifty loads on two acres—two 
acres not manured—the first produced one hun- 
dred and twenty bushels—the second sixty bush- 
els. 
duced more than twice the quantity of oats. 
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FARMER AND GARDENER: 














After the deposit of leaves is made, and suffi- 
ciently secured in their place, from winds, &c. by 


a layer of vines, weeds, &c., the cattle will be turn- 
ed in—common sense will determine when the 
surface has received what would be called, a coat 
of cow manure, on which the contents of the 
Horse and Muies stables, will be spread over the 
surface, with also all that can be procured from 
the pens of the other animals of the farm. 
plan suggested for a dungstead, in a former paper, 
this will be readily done, without loss of time, er 
requiring much trouble. 


In the 


Swamp Mud now claims its place, if to be pro- 
A New 


The following spring the muck manure pro- 


In our state, and climate, and with our mud, I 


can bear ample testimony to its good effects, when 
saturated with the liquid post of a dung heap. In 
this way I have fairly, and fully determined, that 
it cannot be excelled, as an auxiliary, in the form- 
ation of a compost manure. 


PLANTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE. 


WILLIAM CARTER’S PREMIUMS FOR POTATOES 
AND PARLEY. 


Fitchburg, Mass. Nov. 29, 1834. 


To Benjamin Guild, Esq. Asst. Ree’g. Sec. of the 


Mass. Soc. for promoting Agriculture. 


The undersigned proposes the following de- 
scribed crops of Potatoes and Barley, raised the 
past season, each upon one acre of land upon his 
farm in Fitchburg, for the Society’s Premiums— 
and gives the following statements in relation to 
the same. The acre of land upon which the sub- 
scriber raised the present year, five hundred and 
thirteen bushels of Potatoes, was green sward, 
having been mowed six years; it was broke up in 
September, 1835, harrowed and cross-ploughed 
again, and furrowed two and an half feet apart, 
and forty cartiloads of good barn manure put in 
the drills. The planting was in the last week in 
May, the quantity of seed 55 bushels, two thirds 
of which were the common long red potato and 
the other third, the common blue potato. The 
ground was hoed twice; the first time soon after 
the sprouts appeared, and again, when the tops 
were about one foot in height. The crop was 
harvested in the last part of October. No parti- 
cular account of the expense of cultivation has 
been kept, but no unusual expense, as may be 










4 penning,” as it is usually done—when you look 
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seen from the above statement, was incurred. 









The acre of land on which the subscriber has 
raised the present season fifty-five bushels of the 
common two rowed barley, is the same:on which. 
was raised the last year 677 bushels of potat 


Forty loads of good barn manure were last year 
previous to the planting, spread upon the land. 
Nothing was done with the land, after the 

of last year was taken off, until the last sp 
when the ground was ploughed early, some tim 
afterward cross-ploughed, and four and an half 
bushels of seed sown on the furrow and ‘harrow. 
edin. The crop was harvested in the latter part 
of July, and threshed and measured the last of 
October. No expense above what is above Stat- 
ed was incurred upon the cultivation of this crop 


WittiaM Carrer, 





MR. J. GARDNER’S PREMIUM CROP OF Ryg. 


To the Committee of Agricultural products, Mass 
Agricultural Society. , 
The subscriber offers for the premium of the 
Society, for the greatest crop of rye raised on an 
acre, the following production of one acre and fife 
teen rods of land on hi; farm in Swanzey, county 
of Bristol. ‘The lot of land on which the crop of” 
rye was raised, the present year, was the last 
year planted with potatoes, and but a small quan- 
tity of manure, say six or eight cart loads of com- 
mon compost manure, was put into the hills, 
which together with about 25 or 30 barrels of 


the lot, during the time of hoeing, was all the man- 
ure used for the two crops of potatoes and rye; 
about 225 bushels of potatoes, dug and marketed 
in August, was the product of that crop. Soon 
after the field was cleared of the potatoes, the 
ground was ploughed, and seed sown, and hare 
rowed in, and completed about the first of Sep- 
tember. The crop of rye the present year was 
extraordinary heavy, so that the reaping which’ 
was done early in July, required the labor, equal 
to that of one man for five days. The very great 
quantity of straw, (rather too much seed havi 
been sown, say one and a half bushels) and upon 
that, but a few days before the reaping, a very 
heavy rain fell, made the labor of reaping quite a 
task ; after reaping, the straw being green, some 
days elapsed before the binding and stacking was 
done, so that a waste of some, perhaps bushels of 
rye was the consequence. The threshing done 
as soon as convenient, say last of August, and the 
grain was thoroughly cleaned, forty-seven bushels 
of heavy rye, averaging 60 pounds to the bushel 
was measured up. 

By adopting the legal standard, of 54 pounds 
for a bushel, the number of bushels is increased to 
more than fifty-two, and following out that stand- 
ard of 54 pounds fora bushel, within a fraction ‘ 
of 48 bushels will be the product per aére, of tak- 
ing the crop as it measured, weighing sixty pounds’ 
the product amounts to forty-three bushels to the 
acre. 














The subscriber will here add, for the informa 
\tion of the committee, that in this town large 
| quantities of Menhaden fish are caught annually 
}and mostly used for manure; the price of thes¢” 
fish ranges from 12 to 25 cents per barrel, and a 
a manure for rye are worthy of every farmer's at 
tention who can obtain them at those prices ; they 


for which he was awarded the Society’s Premium, ~' 


Menhaden fish, which were spread or put upon - 


; 
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also are in high reputation for a manure generally. 
» The subscriber owning a seine, takes several thou- 
t sand barrels annually, and sells a great propor- 

a tion of what he takes, but uses quite a quantity 

| ‘on his own farm, and the field on which the rye 
was raised as well as the rest of his farm has been 
made to be in his opinion quite productive in 

*. consequence of their being used. 

’ The subscriber has given, as he believes, all 
the facts required by the committee to enable 
them to decide upon the claims for premiums; 
should the committee however require further in- 
formation, in. order for them to decide, the sub- 
scriber will be ready to communicate, whatever 
may be desirable or requisite for the committee 
to possess. 

The expenses of the crop are estimated as fol- 
lows, to wit, 





One anda half bushels seedrye 80 cts. $1 20 
Ploughing and harrowing, &c. 2 50 
Reaping and binding 8 00 
Threshing and cleaning 6 00 

$1770 


And the value of the rye as follows, to wit: 
47 bushels rye 80 cts. $37 60 
3 tons Rye Straw $4 12 00 





$49 60 
Jos GARDNER. 
Swanzey, Nov., 1834. 





[From the Cultivator.] 
AcGRicuLTURAL Report For 1834. 

Although the quantity of wheat raised in this 
state is annually increasing, from our becoming 
rather better acquainted with the plant, and a den- 
ser population and consequently new grounds 
coming under the use of the plough, still the crop, 
considered as a whole, and allowing a pro rata cal- 
culation for the causes of its increase, is not as 
great this year as it was in 1833. ‘The winter of 
1833-34 was what is called an openone. A 
good deal of wheat was frozen out in the course 
of it, from the want of snow, which is essential 
to a good winter crop. The spring of 1834 was 
favorable to its growth, but in the early part of 
the summer the weather was extremely hot and 
dry. The thermometer for some weeks in July 
ranging at near 90 degrees, and no rain to mois- 
ten or cool the atmosphere. This weather was 
not injurious to wheat in particular localities, but 
in other parts of the state the wheat suffered from 
blight, rust, and in a few of the midland counties, 
from the depredations of the grain worm, suppos- 
ed to be the Vibria Triciti. ‘This grub made its 
appearance in June, was most troublesome in a 
few counties north of Albany, where it committed 
great ravages, and from whence it will probably 
-spread to contiguous counties the succeeding sea- 
son. The earliest indication of its appearance 
hereafter ought to be carefully noted, and its me- 
thod of propagation and propensities closely ob- 
served, in the hope that it will lead-to the adop- 
tion of a plan for its extinction. Generally speak- 
ing the crop was of less weight too than the last 
year, and would hardly average 60 lb. to the 
bushel, which is less than the weight ordinarily 
of our wheat. The price too has been at least 
45 per cent. less than the last year. We presume 











this was imputable to rather a lessened. demand 
for many of our productions. 

Wool.—The quantity grown in this state is an- 
nually and rapidly increasing, and the quality im- 
proving. Farmers generally are becoming better 
judges of both the animal and its fleece, and raise 
more of the valuable kinds. The native sheep 
has been much improved upon by intermixture 
with the foreign varieties, and we bid fair by a 
careful attention to this branch of agriculture, 
considering our facilities for its prosecution, to ri- 
val the English in the quality and weight of car- 
cass, whilst we compete with Saxony and Spain 
in the fineness of the fleece. Perseverance will 
in a short time effect this, for the American wool 
is now preferred by our own manufacturers to a 
rather finer quality of foreign, because it works 
up better. ‘The home market being supplied, the 
prospect is, we will soon see the time when it 
will be sought after from abroad. The price was 
about the same as last year, if any thing rather 
better ; the supply on hand now in the country is 
not large, and will probably be very nearly con- 
sumed by the manufacturers this winter and the 
coming spring. The importation the last season 
has been small, and the prospect of the price for 
the crop of 1835 as flattering as the one just dis- 
posed of. The last public sales previous to the 
suspension of navigation by winter, (and which 
are a criterion not only of the quantity in market 
but the prospect of what the price is likely to be 
for months to come,) was quite as good as,former 
sales, and if any thing rather in advance. The 
price of the article in Europe remains much the 
same as it has been for some months previous, al-4 
though there were reports to the contrary. The 
manufacturers of woollens in Europe have con- 
stant employment and a brisk demand for their 
purchases. 

Indian Corn.—In this article for the last year, 
there has been a great falling off in the quantity. 
The prospect for a crop was never more flattering 
than it was in the month of June last, when the 
coolness of the preceding spring had abated and 
the warm weather set in, but early in July the 
drought commenced which continued nearly 
three months. The corn suffered very much 
from it. ‘The crop taken asa whole was not 
over half a yield, but the quality is good, and 
none was lost for want of ripening. Although 
this crop is small, the price is not advanced. be- 
yond the previous year. Corn is more extensive- 
ly cultivated than formerly, and in ordinary sea- 
sons, more is raised off of an equal quantity of 
land. It delights in a warm rich soil—clayey 
lands are not congenial to it8 growth without they 
are well manured, and we have a wet but warm 
season. Under such circumstances they will pro- 
duce heavy crops, but it requires a late fall (that 
is, late frost) to ripen it. In suitable situations it 
is a profitable crop, not only to wheat, for it yields 
not only heavy crops of grain, but large quanti- 
ties of the best of provender for a winter supply 
for stock, at the same time that it materially adds 
to our supply of manure. It is more extensively 
cultivated in the southern and middle than in the 
wertern portions of our state. 

Oats are our next best crop. As they are ex- 
tensively cultivated, the supply in a measure su- 





percedes the demand for corn. They do well on 


| a 








lighter land. ‘The spring and summer were both . 
favorable to their growth, and they probably stif- ~~ 
fered less from the drought than any other kinds, ™ 
of grain. This crop taken as a whole, was rath- =| 
er more than an average, and their growth seems : 
to be congenial to all situations and , ; ae 
the highest hills and lowest vallies; upon‘ “a5 
lightest sands or heaviest clays, they make the™ © 
best of circumstances, and thrive in all -places—, © © 
but. from their greedy nature they exhaust the 
soil, and for that reason ought ‘Hot to be exten- 
sively cultivated. “The prices about the same.as 
last year. Stock will eat this straw next in avid- _ 
ity to that of corn. "Si 
The increasing demand for Barley forsome =~ 
years, has rendered its culture of the most impor-¢  — 
tance in many of our agricultural districts, partie 
cularly in towns near and contiguous to the Mo-. — 
hawk, and even farther west; an@it gives | pas 
sure to say, that the crop has-been goodsBe 
than medium, and the quality fair—thougiprices _ © 
probably from the abundance of the crop, have — ~ 
not sustained their usual grade. a 
_ Hops have yielded too a fair crop, though.we 
are sorry to say, the quality as usual, has been 
bad. The growers have suffered greatly in their 
prices in consequence of either the premature 
gathering of the crop, or of its having been’ in- 
judiciously cured. But few yood samples, we 
are told by buyers, have been offered in-market, 
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but these have brought a good price. > 9 
Potatoes were alight crop—not mo 
an average yield. It was entirely it : 
the dry weather, and they are an article no Ja ' 
high in price and in great demand, “The Kint 
of potatoes generally cultivated are bad in quality | 
and not over large in product. In both they are. ~ 
susceptible of great improvement, and it is against “7” 
the farmer’s interest that.they do not receive it, . = 
Pork has not been as cheaply fattened nor as” 
much sought after as last year. The wantofap- | 
ples this year has been a serious loss to this inte~ ~~ 
rest, and the consequence was that to fit our 
for market drew too much on our grain cri 
which has made the fattening of the animal ex-— 
tremely unprofitable. The priée too, from there ™ 
being much old pork left in market of last year, 
was a falling off. a 
Apples and fruit there were none. 
Upon the whole the year has not been as ex- | 
tensively prosperous to the farmer as the precé=, 
ding one. The dry weather beginning in July 4 
has not ended even now, and winter hascommen- —™ 
ced with the fountains almost dri¢dip and the ee 
streams of waterlow. But ‘armers*will never des- — ™ 
pond, throwing themselves upon the bountiesof 
Providence and their own industry. The spring 
of 1835 will see them recommence their labors 
with redoubled activity and zeal, as they actupon = 
the motto that if they cannot “ command stibcess =: 


t 


they will at least try to deserve it.” el 





A new species of potatoe has been introduced * 
in the province of e, France. One small « 
root of half an ounce produced 48 poondageen a 
two bulbs in*two years six cart loads a . 
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An honest employment isa most 
rimony. . 
A clear conscience fears no 
* 
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- «. Earty Limss.—Good farmers will take care 


—  @ftheir early Lambs. Ewes from which lambs 
"are soon expected should be housed if possible, 
and well fed. There is little danger of losing a 

» _ lamb after it reaches the age of four days; if the 
dam affords plenty of milk, it will bear cold and 

. exposure nearly as well as the mother. Early 
lambs afford the greatest profitin market; not, on- 
"go, but early lambs make the strongest and 
Nearly the 
| =. same may be said of cows and early calves, as to 
fiousing, feeding, &c., as of sheep. The writers 


. im the New England Farmer and other papers de- 


: voted to agricultural subjects often repeat it as 
~  a@ truism that the introduction of foreign breeds of 
eatile and sheep among careless, improvident far- 
mers, is useless. The old American breeds can 


© © bestarved as cheaply as foreign breeds, besides, 


a 


they do not cost so much in the first instance and 
of course the heedless farmer can make experi- 
ments on them at a cheaper rate. The writers 
highly approbate the attempts to improve the 
breeds of cattle ; but contend thata large share of 
our farmers need improvement in their habits of 


taking care of catile, before our flocks generally 


will exhibit any thing very promising. —Colum- 
i isier. 


, [From the London Lancet. } 


_* DR. YOUATT’S VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
i Lecture X11.—Continued. 


Ozena in Cattle —Of Ozena in cattle I have 

seen but few cases, and they seem to belong to 

that periodical coryza-—-anasal gleet, with the 

| eure of which nature has a great deal more to do 
" » than the veterinary surgeon. 

Glanders in Catile—Of Glanders in cattle I 
know nothing; that which approached the nearest 
‘to it was a case of chronic coryza, that ultimately 

ielded to medical treatment. I do not, howevy- 
er, think that this point is yet fairly settled ; it is 
a very important one, and an interesting field for 
research and experiment lies before you. So far 
as cattle and sheep is concerned, I stand before 
you the first public lecturer, South of the Tweed, 
who hascondescended systematically to notice their 
diseases. There is an honorably splendid excep- 
tion at Edinburgh; but the instructions of Mr. 
*» Dick havehitherto been, but Itrust will not al- 
+.) ways be, confined to his class. Sometimes I feel 
oppressed by aconsciousness ofthe disadvantageous 
‘Situation. in Which I am placed. Well, Gentlemen, 

» “Scam only giye you the experience of an individu- 
“> al, but I may have the happiness to enlist you in 
that cause in which | am laboring,---the improve- 
mentofthis most important ard shamefully-ne- 
ected branch of our profession, the knowledge and 
featment of the diseases of cattle, sheep, and eve- 
mesticated animal; and my successor---in 
chair I must not calk it, although I will ven- 
"ture to predict, that when our undervalued, degra- 
‘ (profession has a little more worked its way, 
" a-chair ofweterinary medicine will be established 
» here, and will never be removed while the Univer- 
‘sity of London stands on its basis—my successor, 
> lay, in this situation, will have a pleasanter and 
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more satisfactory task to perform. Gentlemen, 
this is a subject for your serious investigation. 

Farcy in Cattle.—I have no case of glanders, 
according to the hitherto-acknowledged accepta- 
tion of the term, but have cases of that which 
bears too strong a resemblance to farcy. M. Sv- 
rillon, veterinary surgeon at Absac, in the depart- 
ment of the Gironde in France, has placed upon 
record the most satisfactory account of this dis- 
ease of doubtful character. In four oxen, each of 
which had considerable cough, a large corded ab- 
sorbent could be traced from the inside of the up- 
per part of the fore-arm to the fetlock. Farcy 
buttons were evident, not only to the touch but 
to the eye, through the whole extent of the cord 
ed vessel. Most of them were hard, scirrhous ; but 
others suppurated and ulcerated. It was the first 
time that he had seen a disease of this kind in the 
ox, and he was struck with, and alarmed by, its 
similarity to farcy, and he adopted the measures to 
which he would have had recourse in a case of 
farcy. He applied the budding iron; the wounds 
healed, the cordiness of the absorbent was gradu- 
ally diminished, and the cough disappeared. Two 
mouths afterwards, however, the farcy buttons and 
the corded absorbent were seen again. and the 
cough returned at the same time. Two were 
perfectly cured, and of the other two, including 
the one that experienced a relapse, he could gain 
no after-intelligence. These cases occurred in the 
space of about three years, and the disease was 
not communicated to any of the oxen that fed in 
the same pasture. These are suspicious cases, 
but we must suspend our judgment until we have 
accumulated more facts. If they were cases of 
farcy, the disease assumed a very mild character, 
and was unusually manageable. I am far from 
sure that there might not have been some diseases 
of the foot—foor-rot—although not of a very ma- 
lignant kind; otherwise M. Sorillon would have 
noticed it and connected it with the supposed far- 
cy. Cattle are occasionally subject to ulcers 
about the joints, and then these little buttons, or 
buds, are generally seen running along the course 
of the veins. J have seen them continue in their 
hard state for several months, when the farmer 
would not have any thing done to them, and at 
length they have dispersed; but, at other times, 
they have burst, and ulcers have been form- 
ed exceedingly difficult to heal, and the matter 
from which has corroded, and ulcerated the neigh- 
boring parts. When there did not appear to be 
any great swelling of the foot, or any ulceration, 
I have known the inflammation extend up the leg, 
and involve the whole of the cellular membrane of 
that extremity, and even destroy the animal, by 
constitutional disturbance which it created. I 
have now in the house a plain and palpable case 
of that, ina deer, that died at the gardens of the 
Zoological Society, from pure irritative fever, oc- 
casioned by inflammation of the foot—foot-rot— 
and the ahsorbents were here corded, but not but- 
toned. We shall know more about these things 
in due time. 

Coryza in Sheep—Coryza is a frequent disease 
in these animals, and arising usually from the 
same prevalent cause, undue exposure to extreme 
cold in the winter. Matter will be seen running from 
the nostrils of three-fourths of the sheep in some 





flocks; it will annoyingly plug up the narrow 


aperture of the nasal cavity, already filled by the 
singular development of the zthmoid and turbina- 
ted bones. The animal will be arrested at every 
second or third bite at the herbage, and will snort 
violently, or stand with his head protuded, labors 
ing for breath. Some have said that this is eon. 
tagious ; we have had no proof that it is so; jt 
spreads through the flock, but all the sheep have ; 
been exposed to the same exciting cause, 

Periodical.—This will continue during the 
winter months. The health of the sheep seems 
to be little or not at all affected; it isa mere Ig. 
cal affair; there is noteven any enlargement of 
the submaxillary glands. Then, as in oxen, ag 
soon as the warm breezes of the spring are felt, the 
discharge rapidly diminishes, and, whether we 
are to attribute it to the genial change of the sea. 
son, or to the medical power of the first flush of 
grass, in the course of a week or two, not a yes. 
tige of disease remains in nine-tenths of the 
flock. 

Fatal to some,—but the tenth part. Why that 
which renoyates the others produces in this tenth 
a faint struggle against the foe; and then they 
become weaker and weaker; the inflainmation 
spreads, and affects other passages ; ulcers are in 
the nose; every sinus is full of pus; the larynx, 
the trachea, the bronchial tubes, are lined by a 
kind of false membrane, composed of mingled 
mucus and pus, and underneath that is a flush of 
inflammation of the intensest kind, with deep 
afid spreading ulceration; and tie auimal gets 
weaker still, and more and more emaciated, until 
pulmonary consumption is confirmed, and death 
closes the scene. 

Seldom treated by the Velerinarian.—Sheep 
are, even by intelligent farmers, scare!y deemed 
worthy of medical notice, and except there is some 
epidemic or contagious disease, and where ia truth 
the skill of the surgeon is of little or no avail, he 
is rarely consulted about them. On this account 
it is that the veterinary surgeon has scellom con- 
descended to give to the disease of sheep a mo- 
ment’s consideration, and thus all parties have 
suffered The veterinary surgeon has not had 
the credit of being competent to this branch of 
his profession, and the flocks of the farmer have 
been thinned by many a malady, for which the 
united labors of veterinarians would long ere this 
have discovered a preventive or a palliation, if not 
acure. It will not be always thus. The proper 
extent of veterinary science begins now to be ap- 
preciated, and the schools mustrecognize it, and 
the veterinarian and theagriculturist will |e equal- 
ly benefitted. 

Proper Treatment.—In some cases I have given 
with benefit the fever powder alreacy recommend- 
ed for horses and cattle, and in doses from 10 
grains to a scruple of the compound. There have 
been fewer of the fated lot remaining, and some of 
them have been redeemed from the destruction 
that seemed to await them. If we connot, how- 
ever, do much as to the medical treatment of this 
disease, we can do more in the way of prevention, 
If we cannot hasten the return of spring, we can 
remove the shiverers to a drier and warmer situa- 
tion—we can encourage the growth of the thick 
and almost impervious hedge, or of the tree whose 
winter foliage will always afford a shelter. - Agri- 





culturists begin to be aware of the necessity of 
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rotection for the ewe that has just yeaned, 
od for the newly-dropped lamb. They have 
hased their experience at a dear rate, byt 
they have learned a lesson of wisdom and hu- 
caer Glanders.— The disease that I have been 
describing is called by some the glanders of sheep, 
. but it has no affinity to that malady in the horse. 
The result of several experiments, so far as they 
have been carried, is that the sheep is not sus- 
ceptible of glanders. I should be cautious of try- 
ing the experiment with a valuable flock, but I 
“never yet heard of an instance of the disease be- 
ing communicated by a glandered horse feeding 
in the same pasture with sheep. The matter of 
anders has been thrust up the nostril of a sheep 
without bad effect. and the horse has been inocu- 
lated without ill result with the matter from the 
nose of a sheep laboring under bad coryza. 
Not Irritation from the Lurve of Flies—You 
" will be careful, gentlemen, that you do not con- 
found this disease with another discharge, small 
and limpid, but accompanied by seemingly insup- 
rtable annoyance to the animal, who is snorting, 
and throwing himself about, and galloping in eve- 
ry direction. This occurs in the summer-—it at- 
tacks only a few of the flock, and it is occasioned 
by the larve of the CEstrus Equi crawling up the 
nostril to reach their destined residence during 
the first form which they assume. 
Of the swine I am not able to speak from expe- 
rience, and I will not mislead you by hearsay re- 
ports from others. 












[From the Cultivator. ] 

? WINTERING SHEEP. 
In December flocks of sheep require a little of 
our time and attention; if these are bestowed with 
subsequent ordinary care, sheep will commonly 
pass through the winter with trifling loss and 
much to our advantage. For want of attention in 
the commencement of winter I have seen large 
flocks nearly lost during its course, which might 
have been saved with a little previous care. But 
when it did occur you could not convince their 
owners that it was their bad management, as they 
had made up their minds to impute it solely to 
their bad luck. It is always the best policy for 
the farmer to have his sheep in good condition 
when they begin the winter, and then they are 
sure to go well through it. If however they are 
permitted to enter it poor and light—good prov- 
ender and a regular supply of it, which is the best 
that can then be done, alihough it may save the 
lives of some, will not carry them prosperously 
' through it. ‘The foundation of our loss of sheep 
in winter is laid during the season of pasturing, 
for the experience of every farmer will teach him 
that only give them enough to eat during the sum- 
mer, the natural effect will be that they will put 
on flesh; anda sheep in good condition is easily 
and safely wintered, whilst it is a most difficult 
job to carry a poor sheep safe through the winter. 
It is wrong to permit them to ramble over the fields 
later than about the first of December, because at 
that time there is little nutriment in the scanty 
herbage on which they feed, and the blades of 
grass had better remain on the stem to protect it 
during the frosts and winds of winter, and prepare 
it for an early and vigorous growth in the spring; 
besides, as the supply to the animal is small, and 




















innutritious, there is great danger that there will 
be-a falling off in its flesh, which it can illy spare, 
and which to its subsequent existence it is so ne- 
cessary it should now retain. I have frequently 
thought thatan open December, which is often 
wished for by the farmer to save his winter supply 
of hay, is more prejudicial to his sheep, when they 
ramble over the fields, and to his own interest, 
than he is generally aware of. It would certainly 
comport more with real economy, if he were to 
bring up his sheep by the 10th, or at farthest 
the 15th of this month, into winter quarters, even 
if the weather should remain warm and the 
ground uncovered; for if they lose flesh at this 
time, they cannot regain it until spring, and the 
mortality which sometimes costs almost entire 
flocks is imputable in a measure to this cause. 

Sheep in winter should have sheds; the preser- 
vation of their health requires this indulgence, and 
nature prompts to it. Letme ask, if they have 
the choice, do they remain in the open air in a 
storm ? No, they as instinctively run to their cov- 
ering as a man does tohis house, and if they do not 
require it quite as much, they appear quite as well 
for the shelter. For a flock of »oor sheep a pro- 
tection from the weather is all important. ‘Those 
in good condition do not as much want it, as they 
have a better coat both of flesh and wool; but 
for them it is likewise useful, and a good farmer 
will not omit to give all the requisite shelter. In 
those countries in Europe which grow large 
quantities of the finest wool, they find it indispen- 
sable to the attainment of their object, that is fine 
wool, that their sheep are sheltered from storms 
both summer and winter, and they: have made 
their arrangements accordingly, for they herd 
them every night and narrowly watch the indica- 
tions of the weather during the day. They say 
that rain and snow give a hardness and coarseness 
to the wool which they can obviate by a sufficien- 
cy of shelter. 

But to our subject : as soon as sheep are brought 
into the yard for winter, the different kinds of 
lambs, ewes and wethers should be carefully sep- 
arated and kept apart. It is important that those 
in one yard should be as nearly of a size as prac- 
ticable ; for by being so, there are no strong ones 
among them, to drive the weaker from their prov- 
ender. All will then feed alike and do well. The 
flocks ought likewise to be as small as we can 
conveniently make them. It is an invariable rule 
that a small flock does much better than a large 
one, even if both, according to their number, are 
fed equally well. If the flocks in each yard can 
be reduced to between fifty and one hundred, so 
much the better; and itis a great, desideratum to 
make them as few as fifty if it can in any way be 
effected. It is also necessary to havea separate 
yard for old and poor sheep, and if there are any 
in the flock that do not subsequently do well, 
they should be removed into what is commonly 
called the hospital. These hospital sheep, by be- 
ing few in number, having a good warm shed, a 
sheaf of oats, or a few screenings from under the 
fanning mill, once a day, will soon begin to im- 
prove. I have had my hospital sheep in.a better 
condition with this care by spring, than any other 
flock, and J must say that for the last three seasons 
my sheep were in better condition when I turned 
them out of my yards in the spring, than when I 





put them there in the beginning of winter, Sheep “a 
ought to be rather sparingly than-sumptuously, = 
fed, three times a day, and out of racks, to prevent 
them from running over and trampling on the hay... 
As soon as one is seen in any of the flocks to b 
come thin, it ought to be removed atonce into - 
the hospital, where it will be better fed. Ifyou ~ 
neglect to do this it will soon be too late,.and you 
will suffer loss ; for a sheep once reduced to a ~ 
certain point cannot be recovered. It is of sé 
vice to give them a feeding of straw, or pine 
if you please; for it invigorates their health and 
makes a change in their food. They ought 
all to be daily watered, and if your hay has not ~~ | 
been salted, to have a lick of salt occasionally, A 
The opinion that sheep do not want water iserro- 
neous; repeated observation hasconvinced me that ~~ 
it is almost as indispensable to their welfare as 
their food, and the sooner farmers get rid of this 23 
notion the better for both their interestgand under- © & 
standing. I have tried the experiment of keep- © “> 
ing sheep without water in conformity with this | 
improper custom so often and thoroughly, I 

have come to this conclusion that the only safe “ 
rule is the opposite one. | could,gepeat ve- 
ral occasions when I have acted upon this plan + = 
for my own information, were it a conn “pes 
only add that the resultinmy hands was invarias © | 
ble, that is, my sheep grew thin, as it was, that 4 
they immediately improved when I adopted an» 
opposite practice. With this care you will save” © 
all your sheep; or not lose more‘of them than yow 
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would of the same number of horses,and cattle, - 
They will have no disease among them. Phave 
often thought of an observation, made to me by 
an experienced wool-grower from whom [ once 
asked information of the diseases of shéep; he 
answered, “what have you to do with thedjseases 
of sheep? Take care of them and you willhave ~~ 
no need for remedies.” This observation struck — 
me as strange at the time, but subsequent éxp am 
ence has amply confirmed it. And now, what will 
the farmer gain by keeping his sheep well ? “In the _ 
first place, he will save his hay,a fat sheep will © 
not eat so much as apoor one; hewill save all his _ 
grain—sheep in good condition do not require any. 
In the next place, he will save all his sheep—he*. ~ | 
will have more and better lambs imithe spring, be- * 
sides several ounces more of wool to each sheep; 
and what is better than all the rest, ié will in the ~ 
end save himself loss and anxiety. The saving 
will at least be from one-eighth to one-fourth of the 
value of his flock, and all this by atiefding toa ~ 
necessary work in due season. “# A. a im 
‘ ad 
Braided Rat Tails.—A few days since at Da- ie 
rien, N. Y. a cluster of eleven fats werefound ing” 
stable, with their tails braided together in cach a a 
manner as to forbid the idea of their everextri 
ing themselves.—Ten of the rats were alive; 
had nearly consumed the eleventh! The e 
the tails that stuck out from a half to “one ; 
through the braiding, had perished, while the re= 
mainder was perfectly sound. a 


Great Yield !—We are informed that ttiete were . 

raised on the plantation of John R.. Davis, ah. 

at the head of Pungo river, in this coun, 

past season, On one acre of di whi r 

never been cleared before, twelve bares and - 

half of Corn.—WNorth-Carolina Whig.” “* “* 5 © 
° BS. 
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[From the New England Farmer.]} 
, Earby corRN. 
®Ma. Fessenper—About the first of October 
2 Tread in some newspaper not now recol- 
inet communication from the Hon. O. Fiske, 
| M.D. of Worcester, on the artitle of early corn 
» ~ which he had for three or four years successfully 
| raised. The importance of having seed corn 
: -which would ripen sufficiently early to escape 
_ ~ our frosts, also to make use of the same ground 
= © for other culture, and thereby save time in the 
' when nature seems to press on the duties 
the farmer, induced me immediately to address 
the Doctor and request him to send me in the 
* course oftthe ensuing winter or spring half a bush- 
rs el of his best selected seed. 
_— ‘Early in blae it arrived to hand. On the 14th 
month, [had about half a peck of it, after be- 
ing*soaked two or three days in a saturated solu- 
» tion of copperas, planted on less than half an acre 
» » of inverted sward, broken up for the purpose ; was 
' _ mandired in the holes; was hoed twice with very 
| .lifilehilling in either operation. It was in spindle 
| and ear the first of July, fit for boiling about the 
» © 15th to the 20th, same month, and was nee 
«the middle of September ; and immediately husk- 
~~ ed out, ae forty-five bushels in the ear, be- 
* ing more than ninety bushels to the acre. The 
stalk is*very small and ran seldom higher than 
four to five feet. The ear is small and not long, 
but the:kernel is set very compactly on the cob ; 
is good for boiling green, excellent in bread, and 
very useful for the farmer on account of its early 
maturity ; and would have been much 
more -: oductive had it been planted two anda 
half by three feet distant, instead of three and a 
half by four, and some even more distant. 
Talso made an experiment the last year with 
“another kind, the spindle corn (presented to me 
by a friend) which has a very small but exceed- 
y long cob, running from nine to over fifteen 
»*» ~ inches in length, is eight rowed, of a fine bright 
| “yellow color, very productive and excellent for 
wal , and was harvested ripe before the frosts of 
~~ © last season: the last season it is well known, 
©" was not one of the most favorable seasons for the 
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growth of tha#article. 
mer 
bi » ~~ Tam very respectfully, 
ca Your obt. serv’t. 
—- a HecrTor Corrin. 
& - 





4 The article below, on the culture of the Jeru- 
© “galem Artichoke, is well worth the attention of 
every planter. Perhaps there is no root planted 
_. ‘that yields more abundantly. Its uses, too, are 
>» multifarious. Asa table vegetable, simply boiled 
>.» as the potato, itis by many much admired. If 
od boiled, and well mashed in a mortar, and then 
“a ten up with flour, and made ito a fritter, it 
% resembles the oyster—sethat with the aid 
~" of the Jerusalem Artichoke, one dozen oysters, in 
¢ oo be made to supply the place of one 
- Iundr n feeding hogs, nothing of the potato 

tribe is superior. We speak knowingly, when 
«we. say that the Jerusalem Artichoke is stperior’ 

















tg any food we have ever tried, for Mizcu cows. 
f. "Bhis food increases both the quantity and quality 
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of milk, and if mashedor boiled with a ‘small 


quantity of chopped corn, will so improve cattle 
in three months, that they will hardly be known 
in appearance or produce. The culture of, this 
valuable root is simple. If every planter will 
put three or four hills in each corner of his fence 
no other culture will be required— Louisiana 
Journal. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

Although this vegetable is generally known in 
this country, still it is questionable if a full and 
satisfactory experiment was ever made. We 
make the following extract : 

“f was determined to prove whether or not 
they could be cultivated to greater advantage than 
the potato, as food for caitle. One sack was con- 
sumed by a young calf at hand; it ate them with 
avidity, and improved on them. I took the other 
two sacks and planted them in the midst of a five 
acre piece of potatoes. I set them whole, with- 
out cutting, measuring correctly an eighth part of 
an acre; the produce was in proportion to six 
hundred and fifty bushels per acre. The follow- 
ing year, the memorable one of 1826, 1 planted 
half an acre on a piece of thin gravel, old tillage 
land, in its regular course of preparation for a 
vegetable crop after wheat: they maintained their 
verdure through that extraordinary dry summer, 
and produced one hundred and fifty bushels; but 
the potatoes by the side of them were completely 
set faust: they never formed a bulb. The year 
following I set an acre on part of the same kind 
of soil, but of better quality; it produced five 
hundred and seventy bushels, without any dung. 
A half an acre on the same land, with the usual 
quantity of dung for turnips, produced two hun- 
dred and ninety bushels (a bad compensation for 
eight loads of excellent dung). This present sea- 
son, an acre on the same land (part of my turnip 
fallows) produced five hundred and seventy-six 
bushels ; but the wet state of the soil when taken 
up, and being a vegetable of uneven surface, 
which causes the soil to adhere to it more than 
to a potato, renders it difficult to come at the exact 
quantity. From an experiment I made of wash- 
ing a sack, I can safely assert, I have five hundred 
and thirty bushels of clean roots ; while the vege- 
tables on our flat gravels lo not equal this by full 
fifty per cent in value, except the potato, which 
produced three hundred and eight bushels on the 
same soil. I could never raise more in favorable 
seasons. 

“The cultivation of the artichoke is the same 
as of the potato, except that it requires to be set 
earlier—not later than March ; if laid above ground 
all winter, it is proof against the severest frost.— 
When once cleaned, no weed can live in its dense 
shade ; horses, beasts and sheep consume it with 
avidity; pigs prefer a potato to it in its raw state, 
but prefer the artichoke when boiled or steamed. 
It attracts the game in a most extraordinary way; 
they resort to its shade in autumn; it forms one 
of the finest covers in nature. We are so fortunate 
as to have but little game in our lordship; I do 
not recollect ever having seen even a Swedish tur- 
nip bittew by a hare or rabbit, notwithstanding 
they will consume the artichokes left by the men 
in sowing them. 

“ If potatoes gam be profitably cultivated as food 
for cattle, compared with Swedish turnips, man- 
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—————— 
gel wurtzel, the sugar beet, &c., which I much 
doubt, the artichoke is vastly superior to them.— 
The expenses of culture is no more; it is not lia- 
ble to be injured by-frost ; can be taken up at plea- 
sure; it produced at least thirty per cent more, 
and on poor land fully fifty per cent ; is far. more 
nutritious, and leaves the land perfectly clean — 
The only objection that can be urged against their 
cultivation for cattle in competition with potatoes 
is, that they require more care in taking them up. 
The frost not acting upon them so as to destroy 
vegetation, what are missed will, of course, grow 
amongst the succeeding crop, but I have found 
very little inconvenience in this respect.”"— NV, Y, 
Farmer. 





Calla /Ethiopica.—One of these showy plants, 
very deservedly a favorite with the cultivators of 
ornamental flowers, we had the pleasure of see 
ing in the highest perfection, on February 20, be- 
longing to Miss Frances Alsop, of this city, 

The measurements we then made of this fine 
Calla, were as follows: 

Height of the scape, three feet surmounted with 
a white cucullate spathe, or as it is commonly call- 
ed, the flower, and measuring, (the circumference 
of its margin) two feet three and a half inches. 

The glossy green sagittate leaf was seventeen 
inches long, by eight inches broad ; the leaf was 
elevated on a petiole, of about the same height 
with the scape. 

The Calla Athiopica of Willdenow, we have 
just been speaking of, appears to have been first 
introduced into England about the year 1731, and 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It is also 
said to be found on the Island of St. Helena. _B. 

Middletown, Conn. March 18. 





Sirk Macnine.—We learn that an enterprising - 
mechanic of this town has invented a machine for 
Reeling, Spinning and ‘T'wisting Silk, applicable to 
domestic purposes or may be worked by horse or 
water power. By this machine the silk is separa- 
ted from the cocoon and made into silk threads of 
any size wanted spun, doubled and twisted, placed 
on quills, reel or wound into balls, by one and 
the same operation, ready made into twist or sew- 
ing silk, or for coloring and weaving. ‘The space 
occupied by the Machine is only about 5 feet from 
the cocoon to the completion into silk finished.— 
We have the strongest assurances of its success, 
furnishing an apparatus which will give this coun- 
try an advantage over all others in the production 
of the raw material—NVorthampton Cour. 





The Silk Worm and Mulberry Trees.—The 
possible contingency of a rupture with France 
will naturally turn the attention of our farmers 
more than it yet has been, to the cultivation of 
the mulberry. Many plantations of this tree ex- 
ist in New England, and in some towns the silk 
manufactory has been carried on by: individual@, 
in a domestic way, and especially by some of our, 
industrious Yankee girls, with great profit. Du- 
ring one of our late fairs in this city, a man wove 
from the cocoons, an excellent strong silk for vests. 
The subject also has been agitated in Congress, 
where Judge Spencer’s report some few years 
since enters into the matter in detail. Many es- 
says also have been published on the cultivation 
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manufacture of silk in the United States, the 
e amount of which statistical . information 
con¢lusively to establish the fact, that our 
country, (especially the South,) is admirably adap- 
ted for the growth of the mulberry, and that the 
raising of the worms and the fabrication of silk, 
are of such easy and simple process, that the busi- 
ness may be pursued to any extent the moment 
we feel disposed to undertake it in good earnest. 


cwN. Y. Siar. 


[From the New England Farmer.] 


DIFFERENT SORTS OF WALNUTS. 

A correspondent whom we are solicitous to o- 
blige, wishes “to learn if there is any certain rule by 
which the true Shell Bark or Hickory nut tree, while 

oung, can be distinguished from the Pig or Bitter 

alnut tree. The occasion is, I have about fourteen 
acres of young growth of the walnut tree kind, 
and wish to, transplant the Shell Bark kind for 
fruit, and do not know them apart in the grove.” 
He wishes, therefore, for “ the rule to distinguish 
the two kinds of trees, when young, if any rule 

. ” . 

Authors differ very widely in their description 
of this genus of trees. Loudon, in his Encyclo- 

ia of Gardening, treats of but one kind—the 
English Walnut, of which he mentions several va- 
rieties. ‘The Farmers’ Assistant asserts, that 
“there are but four species of this tree in this 
country, which are indigenous. The enumera- 
tion of these, by M. de Witt, which is believed to 
be the only correct one, is as follows : The black 
walnut (Juglans nigra), the butternut (Juglans 
cinerea), the Illinois nut (Juglans olive formis), 
of each of which there are no varieties, and the 
hickory nut (Juglans alba), of which there are se- 
veral varieties, such as the shag bark, the smooth 
bark, &c. The nuts of the three first mentioned, 
and of the shag bark, are good; some of the 
varieties of the smooth bark are tolerable, and 
some are bitter.” 

Michaux’s Treatise on the Forest Trees of 
North America enumerates many more varieties 
of the walnut, with descriptions too long for our 
insertion ; and such, we apprehend, as would not 
enable our correspondent to distinguish the differ- 
ent varieties in young trees of that genus. Sweet’s 
Hortus Brittanicus very much enlarges the list, 
and gives us five varieties of the walnut tree, and 
twelve varieties of the hickory nut. But his de- 
scriptions, we fear, would furnish our friend with 
but little information, which could enable him to 
select such young walnut trees as would prove 
most propér and profitable for transplanting. Still, 
we will quote his distinctive terms, as given in 
English, which will serve as a sample of the infin- 
ite diversity, as well as utility, of Nature’s produc- 
tions. 

Under the head Walnut Tree, we have the com- 
mon, double fruited, black, shell bark, cathartic 
[butternut,} ash-leaved and wing-fruited. Then 
under the head Hickory nut are given, Pecan nut, 
narrow leaved, shell bark, shag bark, mocker nut, 
large fruited, pubescent, small-fruited, bitter’ nut, 
pig nut, smooth leaved, water, and entire leaved. 
quae instead of Mr. De Witt’s four species of the 

Valnut, we have Mr. Sweet’s seventeen varieties 
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-of the Juglans or walnut genus. We have, how- 
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have supposed that the fruit and timber-of that 
which had a rough or shaggy bark was the most 
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guishing between those sorts that are, and are not, 
to be recommended for cultivation. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








INTEMPERANCE. 


A drunken man freezes to death in the streets; 
his companions drink to keep themselves warm 
and stagger to the grave-yard with his remains. 
A son dies of drunkenness, and the father skulks 
to the sideboard and drinks off the dregs of the 
dead man’s bottle. One man drinks that his ap- 
petite may be sharpened and his stomach toned 
and braced to a fuller and healthier action, though 
his neighbors by a similar course is shrivelled and 
almost actionless. The glutton drinks before din- 
ner to create the sensation of hunger, and he 
drinks after dinner to quiet the sensations of re- 
pletion. In short there is no end to such absur- 
dities. Men will-talk and argue and even stag- 
ger into eternity, singing paens to the praise and 
glory of drink. If gunpowder, or fire-arms, or 
steam engines, occasioned the lowest fractional 
part of the evils ardentspirits occasion, the manu- 
facturers, and all connected with their use in any 
way, would be hunted from every virtuous and 
humane community, by the force of public indig- 
nation. Did any one solitary disease make but 
half the ravages ardent spirits make on life and 
health, the skill and genius of the medical faculty 
would be stretched to its utmost, and the men of 
prayer would crowd round the altars fast and 
thick as doves to their windows, and there would 
be terror and mourning over the land; but because 
it is alecohol—the dear good friend, in health and 
sickness, in joy and in sorrow, in warm weather, 
and cold weather, and all weather, men hug it to 
their hearts and shout after Temperance men, as 
Micah shouted after his idols, “ye are taking a- 
way my gods, and what is this ye do unto me, 
what aileth thee Micah?”—McKee’s Press at 
Pat. N. J. 





Burven’s Patent Horse SHozr.—We became 
accidentally in possession of a horse shoe manu- 
factured at the Troy Iron and Nail Factory, by a 
machine lately invented by Mr. Burden, which in 
addition to the rich reward the inventor cannot 
fail to realise, is conferring a lasting benefit on the 
country. These shoes will be put up in casks of 
assorted sizes, (similar to nails) and sold ata price 
but little above that of horse shoe iron in bar— 
thus saving the laborious process of pounding 
them out with the hammer, as has been done 
from time immemorial. Probably a greater curi- 
osity js not to be seen than to witness the num- 
ber of useful inventions introduced by Mr. B. 
within the last thirteen years, and which are now 
in operation at the Troy Establishment. 

We truly condoled with Mr. B. in the recent 
loss of hissteam boat, ata moment when he was a= 
bout to realise his expectations; but on the whole 
we think he has no cause to regret his success in 
the mechanic arts, as we are creditably informed 
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valuable for cultivation, and that the roughness of 
the bark presented a sufficient criterion for distin- 
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nost of his wishes, which is seldom’ 
the lot of an inventor—and we do not hesitateto. 
predict that his plan of steam boat will yet succeed 
to his _ ongnine expeciati being founded® ©. 
on principles which to*us appear to.be as.immut> 
able as the fixed laws of naturé. . ~ teltteccih 4 
_ We are happy to learn that a gentleman isnoW. * | 
in the city for the purpose of ordering two engines 
for a boat at present building at Troy, on Mr.B’s 
plan, intended to ply. on the Farmington, Hampdew# 
and Hampshire canal, which<so far as the.size. 
goes) will prove the great value of the invention? 4 
We understand thé boat will be in opération somes" 
time in May next. | i 
_ Mr. Burden has also, we learn, received authen- 
tic letters from Paris relative to a meeting there . 
of scientific men on the subject of his steam boat 
—one constructed on his model being, as.we 
have already stated in our, paper, about.to. be 
placed on the Seine, to run between Paris‘and © 
Rouen. “ 
As to his horse shoe, one of which is, in our 
office, the machine turns out thirty horse shoes; * ” 
curved, aguaind and uniform, in one minute, the ~ 
ag of all modern improved —N. ¥. 
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The Electrical Eel.—The electrical attéins e 
to a considerable size and sometimes k: se horse " 
that is wading the streams: when he Gomes 4 
contact with the chestof the horse about the region 


down and kills him. Aman, a c : 
small one carefully, has heen knockedidown by it, 
It kills frogs and fish instantaneously. It is of @ 
dull leaden colour, with small lurid eyes; itgaile~ — 
with as much facility backwards as fobieards, Phe 
electricity is not permanent, nor the poWeralways 
at its command; when hungry the power is at 
rs greatest satoneler Sven Narrative ofa ~~ 
oyage tothe Southern Ocean. ‘il onli ae 
a “ge 9 


Transmigration of Souls— Talking ~_ 
subject of metempsychosis, a young 06 te 4 
ved, that he remembered having been the goldeh 
calf. “Very likely,” replied a lady, “for you bad pe 
dics uae 





























lost nothipg but the gilding.” 





To remove a hard coating or crust from glass. 4 - 
and porcelain vessels.—It often happens that ee 
vessels, used as pots for flowers and other, oti i 
poses, receive an unsightly depowa crust, hard “9 -_ 
to be removed by scouring or rubbing. Thebest. » 
method to take it off, is to wash it with a little di-. 
luted muriatic acid. This acts upon it andjloosens 
it very speedily. cae 
: Ss 
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ever, never seen half as many varieties ; but always 


that in every attempt to improve’ he has succeed- 
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To clean glass or porcelain vessele—Prices ci 7" ae 
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